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Hindostan 

January 6, 1873. 

Practically the first settlement of Martin county, then a 
part of Daviess county, was at the falls, on the east fork of 
White river. A few hunters may have built cabins in this 
territory at an earlier date. Frederick Sholts entered the land 
and sold it to a company. The company made the after pay- 
ments on most of it, and laid out the town of Hindostan. 
Captain Fellows, one of the company, gave the town its name. 
Captain Fellows had resided in India many years. Things 
now looked so bright for a fortune, he said, "let it be Hin- 
dostan." 

The company laid out many lots of small dimensions, and 
many that contained from five to fifty acres. This was in 
1818 or 1819. Many were sold at high prices. The sickness 
of 1819 and 1820 caught the settlers in their log cabins and 
shanties, and the forest unbroken around them. They were 

'Note: Thomas Jefferson Brooks, of a distinguished and renowned family, 
an early pioneer of Martin county, and one of the first merchants of Porters- 
ville, in Dubois county, was born December 29, 1S05, and went to Martin 
county in 1823. He lived first at Hindonstan, afterwards, for a short time, in 
Orange county, then at Mt. Pleasant, and later at Loogootee. For many years 
he lived on his farm one mile west of the old town of Mt. Pleasant, in Martin 
county. He held many ofHces of public trust. He died December 11, 1882, and 
now lies buried in God's Acre, at Mt. Pleasant. In his old age he collected 
valuable information with a view of writing a history of the pioneer days of 
Martin county. He passed away before he had all the data compiled. The 
following items were taken from his collection, and are presented in practically 
nis own language, by Oeorge R. Wilson, of Jasper, Indiana. 
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unacclimated. All were sick but Rufus Brown and many 
died. The pioneers had built grist mills, and saw mills, but 
many became disheartened and found ways to leave, so by 
the year 1824 they were reduced in numbers, until only one- 
half remained. Much of their energy and means were gone, 
and they had failed to erect the county building. 

These Hindostan pioneers started the manufacture of the 
famous Hindostan oil stone. They hauled the stone from 
near French Lick over a road now lost, or nearly so. At first 
it may have been profitable, but the business yielded to sick- 
ness and bad management. By 1824 Hindostan had several 
well-built houses, and the county could muster a very good 
regiment on regimental day, with a variety of arms and cos- 
tumes. 

After 1824, Hindostan went down, and the county seat 
was taken away. It is now farm land. No man can find a 
street or lot, and they are no longer so designated on the tax 
duplicates. Even The Falls have changed — not down, but up. 
At one time there were several hundred voters at Hindostan ; 
now the only voter there goes miles to get to vote. Such is 
time. 

The writer thinks back for names of those days; many 
come at the bidding, and in days after he can recall more and 
more. Of others he can recall character and circumstances, 
as well as names. Of others, again, he can tell but little. 
Many are left and lost to him ; here one, there one. I know 
of only one citizen of the place that came in 1819 now left 
near me. That is Mrs. William McFee, the mother of Mrs. 
Thomas M. Gibson, who is now (1873) confined to her room. 
There are but few descendants of early settlers left within 
my knowledge. 

Nearly all the Indians had left. Captain John and White 
Eyes and a few others, and a half-breed family were still 
here in 1819. William McGowan was killed by an Indian a 
short time before (1812), a little above Mt. Pleasant. Some 
thought a white man may have done it on "Indian credit." 

The first man to come to this county that I have met is 
James Horsey. Pie came, as a boy, in 1811, to his brother, 
Lemuel, who came in 1809. He resides here now (1878), a 
hale old man. Judge Joel Halbert, William Dougherty and 
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James Stephens were here at an early day; so was Josiah 
Hunt, from Ohio. Mr. Halbert came from South Carolina 
and settled near the place where the 0. & M. [B. & O.] now 
crosses the river. He bought a large tract of land, but Hin- 
dostan was the town, and was to be the center of this part of 
the state. 

The three brothers, John M., Thomas and James Prentiss, 
were prominent settlers of Hindostan. John and Thomas 
died; then James went to New York. There is but one de- 
scendant left to my knowledge, a daughter of Thomas, now 
the wife of John Van Trees of Washington. She is the mother 
of a large family. 

Frederick Sholts was an active man. His family is not 
known here now. His brothers, Mathias and Jacob, left 
children which are yet in this vicinity. Jesse Shelmire left 
children; one, Mrs. Graham of Washington, still lives and 
has sons and daughters. John Meriam left three daughters. 
Eliza A. P. married Charles R. Brown, then John Wise ol 
Vincennes, and is yet living. Mary C. married Lewis Brooks ; 
left two daughters. Helen married William Lewis, has sons 
and daughters. 

My knowledge is so limited I will not try to name all those 
early settlers, nor tell whence they came. However, here are 
a few: Benjamin Adams, native of Newberryport, Massa- 
chusetts, came in 1820. He was a carpenter, and moved to 
New Albany in 1825. He lived to an old age. His youngest 
son, Thomas Adams, was for many years a pilot on the Mis- 
sissippi. He is now a hardware merchant in Loogootee. Dr. 
John Tenant came from Richmond, Virginia, but returned 
east in 1825. Nat Gardner came from "Yankee States." Fred 
Sholts' father and mother died here. Thomas Fair child, an 
Irishman, has children left at Washington, Indiana. Jesse 
Shelmire, a merchant, came from Philadelphia in 1819. He 
died and his family settled on Lost river. His daughter, Mrs. 
Graham, still lives. Mr. and Mrs. Nye were English. He 
died here. John Price left. John Wilcox came from New 
Albany. His wife was a Heddon. Daniel Hewes came from 
Louisville and went back about 1826. Mr. and Mrs. Doane 
came from Philadelphia. James and John Eberling were 
brick makers. Their first kiln of brick would not burn red. 
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Now, after fifty years, they may be found about the commons 
as perfect as the day they came from the molds. They were 
made a little below where Mr. Norcrass has built. John 
Meriam was a native of Concord, Massachusetts. He mar- 
ried Eliza Prentiss, who came from Vermont. Dr. Striclan 
came from Richmond, Virginia. Cyrus Goff came from Ohio 
and went to New Albany in 1825. Mr. and Mrs. DeLong 
went back to New York. Charles R. Brown, lawyer, married 
E. A. P. Merriam, now Mrs John Wise. Rufus Brown was a 
native of Massachusetts; came here from New York. He 
lived many years. He first married Catherine Berry, and 
later a Miss Frain. He was the only one escaping the great 
sickness. His sons, Abner and Thomas, are yet in the county. 
Sanford, a younger brother, who was a cabinet maker, mar- 
ried a Miss Clements and a Mrs. Doherty. Lewis R. Rogers 
lived to an old age in this county. He came from Virginia 
and left sons and daughters. Julius Johnson came from the 
state of New York. John Barnes came from New York. He 
was single and left in 1825 or 1826. George Athern, a mer- 
chant, died here. Amos and George Harris were carpenters. 
Their descendants now live in the county. Rev. Pfieffer, an 
Episcopal clergyman, came in 1822 or 1823, and left in 1825. 
Jonathan Brody was a colored blacksmith from Madison, 
Indiana. Simon Thrasher came from New York. Samuel 
Hunt, Henry Hunt, Oliver W. Stephens, Hezekiah Watson, 
and a man named Emons were citizens. Bentley Taylor 
moved to Patoka. Joseph Clements was one of the early 
sheriffs of the county. A man by the name of White used to 
keep a tavern. John C. Clark and his wife, who was a Mc- 
Cutchen, came from Chillicothe, Ohio. Jonathan Prosser 
taught school. Arnold Andrews was said to be part Indian. 
Guy C. Watterman, a carpenter, came from Boston. Nat 
Hammett, a saddler, came from Boston, and has one child 
living here. A man by the name of Mancer was also a saddler. 
Charles Allen, John Darniel, Isaac Smith, a man by the name 
of Seymour, an Irishman by the name of Kelly, and Jacob 
Lastley also lived at Hindostan. William McFee came from 
Alexandria, Virginia. The family were English and Irish. 
Timothy Moses came from Massachusetts. Arden Moses mar- 
ried Rachiel Pierce. They came from Wheeling. A man by 
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the name of McGowan left Hindostan and went to St. Louis. 
A settler by the name of John Smith was called "Gray Head." 
An Englishman by the name of Haslam was the first person 
buried at Hindostan. His widow moved away. Plasters' 
creek was named after Michael Plasters, a pioneer. 

The above list of names I recall, with the aid of Mrs. 
McFee. Many of these men had families. I have mentioned 
those who have descendants in the county, as I recall them, 
but I am convinced many names are omitted. I know where 
some are located, hut their names are lost to me. The land 
around Hindostan was entered under the old credit policy of 
the United States; that is, to be paid for on the installment 
plan. Much of the land was forfeited to the government. 
Few opened farms, so their supplies had to be brought from 
Orange and Daviess counties. Bread was especially difficult 
to get. The woods gave them meat. A large saddle of venison 
could be had for a trifle. The sugar trees gave them sugar. 
Heavy articles were brought in keel-boats. The pioneers 
raised corn and hogs. Corn and bacon and the Hindostan 
oil stone were taken to market in flat boats. 

Mt. Pleasant 

A few items of the early settlement of Mt. Pleasant and 
vicinity may be of interest. I saw much of the early settlers 
here when I came, and learned much from them. There never 
were many Indians about Mt. Pleasant. The last lodge of 
them lived near the mouth of Boggs' creek, it is said. The 
first white settler was William McGowan. He was killed by 
Indians in his cabin, at the place where Harrison's Trace 
crossed White river, near the island. The others were Hall, 
Hunt, Davis, Criss, Teverbaugh, Smith and Gootee. Gootee 
may have been here first. These pioneers were here in 1818 
or 1819. Smith was called "Laughing John." There may 
have been a few other pioneers. Four of these names are no 
longer with us (1873). Among later settlers were the Raneys, 
Tewells, Ridge, Myers, Canaries, Rubys, Berrys, and a host 
of others, mostly from Kentucky. Some had money to enter 
land, paid part, and carried part on time, as land was then 
sold. Times became hard and many of them forfeited their 
land for non-payment. Congress allowed relinquishment of 
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one tract to fully pay on another. Those times tried. There 
were no roads, no wagons. No produce they could make 
would pay to haul to the Ohio river, seventy miles. Only a 
few skins brought any money in. What they brought went 
into the land office, never to circulate here any more. 

An incident was related of one of the first families who 
came. They slept in troughs, and if a neighbor dropped in, 
the children would run to hide their nakedness to the troughs 
and pull the skins over them. But workers dressed skins for 
their children. Even young ladies had buckskin dresses and 
moccasins to match. If thread was needed, the woman went 
to her wheel with a distaff full of flax and made it. (If you 
do not know what a distaff is, ask some old pioneer woman.) 
If the mother wanted soap, she started the boys and dogs 
for 'possums for their oil. If her needle got lost, a child was 
sent perhaps a mile to borrow one. The wash tubs were 
troughs. The first settlers on Mr. Gibson's place went there 
March 1, 18 — . He and his wife, now living, cleared land 
enough to grow corn for themselves and sold some to new- 
comers. She says they burned logs "till way in the night" 
every night. Later in life, one morning, she took her child 
and some linen thread and went a mile, wove six yards of 
goods, took it half a mile to a little store, and got six yards 
of calico and came home by night. She says: "Women 
worked, if they did not vote." 

John Smith, of laughing notoriety, settled where Nicholas 
Cussick now lives (1873), in section one, township two north, 
range five west. It is told of him that upon meeting a Ken- 
tuckian at Hindostan, a wager was made as to who could 
laugh the longer. After an hour or more of a "set to," lying 
down, rolling over amid a large laughing crowd, witnessing 
the trial, the Kentuckian gave up. Smith said to him, "I had 
only begun to smile." Smith had a large family. All left 
Hindostan but one daughter. 

A bride of 1818 related this incident to me a few days 
ago. When they were on their way to this (Martin) county, 
they passed through Louisville. She had two dollars, so she 
bought cups and saucers (not a hat, such as our girls delight 
to have on their heads). She took them in her lap on her 
horse. On crossing the Ohio, she set them down to assist with 
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the stock, and the stock broke them. She gathered the sound 
ones and the pieces and brought all along to within a mile of 
her intended final camp. A settler who had been here two 
years rushed from his cabin, with his leather apron thump- 
ing on his leather pants, to greet the new neighbors that were 
to be. He frightened her horse, and she was thrown, and 
more dishes were broken. She saved the pieces, and for nearly 
ten years she had no others. This new couple worked hard 
for themselves and others. They reared thirteen children. 
Seven boys are now (1873) living, all well-to-do farmers. 
The girls are doing their full part in building up our country. 
The father is yet with us, goes to his daily labor, rejoicing 
over the prosperity of his children. Their mother toiled 
early and late in the cotton and flax patches, at the wheel and 
loom to clothe them. Is it not time we gather together the 
names of such fathers and mothers? They settled at Loo- 
gootee, but before the town was there. 

Miss E. A. P. Merriam, who became the wife of Attorney 
Charles R. Brown, and after his death the wife of John Wise 
of Vincennes, in 1872, wrote Thomas J. Brooks as follows : 

Vincennes, November 6, 1S72. 
Mr. Thos. J. Brooks: 

Dear Sir: Yours of the 25th was received. With regard to the 
early settlement of Martin county, could I see you I could give much 
information that might interest as well as amuse you relative to many- 
little incidents that occurred when we first came to the county, which 
was in July, 1818, in company with my uncle, Thomas G. Prentiss' 
family and Dr. Porter's from Lexington, Kentucky. We stopped at 
Porter's Retreat, three miles from Mt. Pleasant, remained until March, 
1819, when my father, together with my uncles, James and John M. 
Prentiss, came out and purchased a farm at the Falls of White river 
from Colonel Fred Sholts (colonel of a militia company at this place), 
and laid out the town of Hindostan. Caleb Fellows becoming one of 
the proprietors, and being the eldest, as a matter of courtesy was re- 
quested to name the town. Having spent some time in India, and being 
partial to the country, gave it the name of Hindostan. Judge Halbert 
was appointed one of the commissioners to lay off the county seat. At 
the expiration of a year our town numbered five hundred inhabitants; 
people flocked in from every direction, and many were obliged to occupy 
their boats for houses, as they came by water. General Harrison, when 
on his way to Vincennes, took tea with us, on a dry goods box, and 
enjoyed it as much as if we had been in a palace. At that time a table 
was a scarce article; we were obliged to send to Liverpool (Washing- 
ton) , twenty-one miles, to get one. I spent that winter at Mr. Savage's, 
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in Louisville. While there was shopping with a Miss Bakewell, when 
we met two gentlemen, who inquired who I was, and being told I was 
from Hindostan, followed me into the store. After taking a good look 
at me, remarked, I was "whiter than the Americans." His friend 
laughed heartily, as he supposed he had seen a live Hindoo direct from 
India. The summer following quite a number of our friends came out 
from Louisville to spend a few weeks. While there the sickness com- 
menced and they were obliged to return. That fall my uncle, Thomas 
Prentiss, and wife died, together with John M. Prentiss, Nat Gardner, 
Mr. Bond (a nephew of my father's from Boston), and my uncle's 
housekeeper, Mrs. Childs. But one person, Rufus Brown, in the town 
escaped being affected by the dreadful scourge. I regret not being able 
to fill your blanks, as I have not the dates. Shall have to refer you to 
my sister, who has the family Bible, and Julius Porter of Greenville, 
from whom you may derive considerable information. 

Charles R. Brown was born in Southbury, Connecticut, graduated 
at Yale College, New Haven, came to this county, 1818, practiced law 
in Washington until twenty-one when he came to Hindostan and we 
were married May 7th. He died in Washington, April 5, 1831, aged 
thirty-six years and five months. He had five children, two of whom 
are with me; the others died quite young. 

Mr. Wilson's Supplement 

Martin county was organized by an act of the legislature, 
January 17, 1820, and the act went into effect February 1, 
1820. It has had many county seat changes, but these changes 
are of more recent years and do not come within the scope 
of this article. Benjamin Adams had the contract to build a 
court house at Hindostan for $4,185. The contract was made 
June 5, 1820. Mt. Pleasant became the county seat Septem- 
ber 1, 1828. The first court in Martin county convened at 
the house of Joseph D. Clements, in the town of Hindostan, 
on Friday, March 17, 1820. Jonathan Doty was president 
judge, and Ezekiel Porter and Frederick Sholtz associate 
judges. James Prentiss, mentioned by Mr. Brooks, was an 
associate, but he left the county in August, 1825. Rufus 
Brown, so singularly spoken of, became a probate judge, 
August 20, 1829. John R. Porter became a president judge, 
July 28, 1824, and served until January 20, 1830. General 
W. Johnson, spoken of as the first land owner at Mt. Pleasant, 
was a president judge, in 1831. 

Hindostan Falls are known only by the name Falls in the 
survey records of Nathan Bent, the government surveyor who 
surveyed the township containing the Falls, in December, 
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1804. The Falls are thirty-one chains south of a point thir- 
teen chains east of the northwest corner of section ten, town- 
ship two north, of range four west. On the section line just 
above the Falls the river is six and one-half chains (429 feet) 
across. The Falls have a drop of between three and four feet. 
The river at the Hindostan neighborhood is about 145 yards 
across. 

Hindostan was in section ten, township two north, range 
four west, it was platted between March 13 and May 29, 
1819. There was a ferry between the town of Hindostan and 
the town of Greenwich. 

Often the man who entered a piece of land, on the partial 
payment plan, would sell his claim, in which case the patent 
was issued to the buyer of the claim, and the sale was usually 
dated at the time final settlement was made, thus a tract of 
land was often cultivated many months before the recorded 
date. 

On October 20, 1814, Frederick Sholts entered land at 
Hindostan. On March 3, 1819, he sold a three-fourths in- 
terest in the land on which Hindostan was afterward laid out, 
and town lots twelve and twenty-four in Greenwich, to John 
Meriam. Greenwich was the first town laid out at the Falls. 

On December 10, 1807, Frederick Sholts entered 524 acres, 
all of section ten east and north of White river, and on 
November 17, 1815, he entered 188 acres, all of section nine 
north of White river. On December 10, 1807, John T. Mans- 
field entered 398 acre?, all in section nine, and 66 acres, all 
in section ten, south and west of White river. He also entered 
92.52 acres in section eight; part of it as late as June 28, 
1839. In September, 1830, Frederick Sholts gave notice of 
forfeited land stock in sections one, seven and eight, town- 
ship two north, range four west, and claimed his rights under 
the law of March 31, 1830. 

In the Western Sun of November 16, 1822, appears a 
notice of the sale of fifty-six lots in the town of Hindostan, 
by Lewis R. Rogers, clerk of Martin county, wherein Charles 
R. Brown, one of the administrators of the estate of John M. 
Prentiss, deceased, offers these lots for sale. Notices of the 
proposed sale were also published in Louisville papers, and 
posted at Fredeiick Sholts' tavern and John C. Clark's tavern. 
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In the Western Sun and General Advertiser, on October 
9, 1824,, is a copy of a tax collector's sale, wherein hundreds 
of acres of land about Hindostan and Mt. Pleasant, and many 
lots in the towns of Hindostan, Greenwich and Mt. Pleasant, 
are offered for sale for taxes due. The sale took place at 
the house of Frederick Sholts, in Hindostan, on Monday, 
November 15, 1824, 

The following notice concerning Hindostan is taken from 
the diary of William Faux, who passed over the Trace in 
1819, on his way to visit the Birkbeck Settlement in southern 
Illinois : 

October 29, 1819. 
Breakfasted at an infant ville, Hindostan, on the falls of White 
river, a broad, crystal stream, running navigable to the Ohio (Wabash), 
over a bed of sand and stone, smooth and white as a floor of marble. 
The baby ville is flourishing, much building is in progress, and promise? 
to become a pleasant, healthy town before I see it again. The land, 
too, is rich and inviting, I now crossed White river in my chariot. 

In John Scott's Indiana Gazetteer, published at Center- 
ville, in 1826, page 68, this mention is made of Hindostan : 

The county seat of Martin county is situated on the east bank of 
the east fork of White, river, eleven miles north of Portersville, eighteen 
east of Washington, thirty-five south of Burlington, fifteen west of 
Paoli, and eighty-five southwest from Indianapolis, north latitude 38 
30'. west longitude 9" 40'. 

In the Western Sun, April 1, 1820, Edmund Dana, a great 
traveler and explorer, advertised the sale of his book, Geo- 
graphical Sketches of the Western Country, by subscription. 
Among the men to whom subscriptions might be given was 
John M. Prentiss, Hindostan. It is a curious fact that Dana's 
book mentions about every town and village at that time in 
Indiana, except this group of Martin county towns. 

On page 203 of Early Western Travels, Volume XI, ap- 
pears this memorandum: 

The first settler rame to Hindostan in .1817. and some six addi- 
tional families arrived before the town was platted (1819). It was 
chosen as the seat of Martin county upon its organization (1820), bin 
the site proved so unhealthful that it was abandoned. 

In the Indiana Gazetteer, published in 1833, on page 86, 
is this entry: 

Hindostan, a village in Martin county, on the east fork of White 
river, nbout three mile? south of Mount Pleasant. It was formerly the 
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seat of justice of Martin county, but since the establishment of Mount 
Pleasant as the county seat, Hindostan has been gradually declining, and 
is now nearly depopulated. 

In the same book, page 127, is this record : 

Mount Pleasant, a post town and seat of justice, of Martin county. 
It is situated on the west bank of the east fork of White river, on the 
state road leading from New Albany to Vincennes. The site is elevated 
about a hundred and fifty feet above the bed of the river. There are 
several springs cf excellent water in and near the town, and it is sur- 
rounded by an extensive body of good farming land, a part of which 
is of the richest quality. It contains about thirty dwelling houses and 
one hundred and fifty inhabitants. The public buildings are a jail and 
a spacious brick court house. It has four mercantile stores, one tavern, 
a postoffice, two preachers of the gospel, two physicians, one common 
school with a good teacher, a number of craftsmen of various trades, 
and a mill propelled by horse power. It is about eighty-seven miles 
southwest from Indianapolis, north latitude 38° 35', west longitude 
9° 40'. 

Books were opened at Mt. Pleasant on the first Monday 
in June, 1830, for the sale of stock in the New Albany and 
Vincennes turnpike. 

The Historical Atlas of Indiana, 1876, pages 324 and 325, 

says : 

Mt. Pleasant was the first settlement. William McGowan settled 
there in 1811 and conducted a ferry on the road from Clarksville. Hin- 
dostan was the second settlement, 1817. Frederick Sholts was one of 
the founders. In 1818 Joseph Clements, John Prentiss, Henry and 
Thomas Prentiss, George Harris, the Shelmire family and Lewis Brooks 
arrived. William Hunter and John Ray came in 1819. 

Morris Birkbeck, an English Quaker farmer, in 1817, 
made a trip through Indiana. In a well written report, pub- 
lished in 1818, is found this reference to Schultz's tavern : 

July 12, 1817. This beautiful country continues as far as Schultz's 
Tavern, on White river, thirty-six miles east of Vincennes. Most of 
this hilly district is unentered, and remains open to the public at two 
dollars an acre. July 13, 1817. The road from Schultz's Tavern to 
this place (Vincennes), thirty-six miles, is partly across "barrens," 
that is, land of middling quality, thinly set with timber, or covered 
with long grass and shrubby underwood. 

In the memoirs of William Forster, a minister of the 
Society of Friends in England, in 1821, who spent several 
months in Indiana, are these words: 

llth Mo. 29th [1821]. We came eight miles to a late breakfast in 
Hindostan a newly begun town of about twenty houses. Our road so 
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far, like that we travelled yesterday, was hilly and the country but 
thinly inhabited. We ferried the river, which we are told is four hundred 
yards [feet] in width; and after ascending a hill, had a fine level road, 
etc. On the second day we had an agreeable ride through the woods 
to Mt. Pleasant. On the third day we were at a small and newly 
settled meeting there. 

Captain William Newnham Blaney, an English gentleman, 
visited the United States and Canada in 1822-23. From his 
report these extracts are taken : 

At Greenville, a collection of straggling cabins, I stopped at a 
bouse kept by a Mr. Porter, a man from the New England states. Thi? 
tavern, though small, was without exception the most clean and com- 
fortable I had ever been in since I crossed the Alleghenies. Whenever 
indeed yon stop at the house of a New Englander, you are certain to 
receive more attention, and to find everything cleaner and of a better 
quality, than in a tavern kept by a Southern or Western man. Before 
arriving at Hindostan, a small village on the east fork of White river. 
the country becomes very hilly; and, being on that account thinly set- 
tled, abounds with game of all descriptions. 

In The Western Sun and Advertiser, May 23, 1818, and 
for several weeks thereafter, appeared an advertisement for 
the sale of town lots in the town of Greenwich, signed by 
William Harris, in which he announced the sale of lots, July 
14, 1818. Among other things here is the write up: 

This is one of the most eligible sites for ;> town in the forks of 
White river, and possesses several very important advantages; one of 
the most distinguished is the great site for water works, which appears 
calculated for mills to any extent, and will be partially improved this 
season, by the completion of a saw mill that was commenced last sum- 
mer by Captain F. Sholts. The navigation of White river will also be 
of great improvement to this town; whenever the interior part of this 
state becomes thickly settled the merchant mills erected at these falls 
will undoubtedly be supplied with wheat for the New Orleans market, 
from a great distance up the river. The adjacent country is generally 
land of the second quality; a large portion of it tillable, and it will 
admit of a populous settlement. The main road from Kentucky through 
Louisville to Vincennes and St. Louis, and also the road from the state 
of Ohio to those places, crosses White river at Greenwich. 

This form of advertisement was common in those days. 
Nearly all of them were in the superlative degree. On July 
20, 1818, six days later, lots were sold at Portersville, the first 
county seat of Dubois county, situated on White river, about 
eleven miles below Greenwich. The advertisement for Por- 
tersville was also in promising colors. 
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The diary of Richard Lee Mason of Maryland, a soldier 
of the war of 1812, contains this item : 

Friday, November 5, 1819. Traveled over an extremely mountain- 
ous country to White river (east fork), where a town was laid out last 
May. Promising little place. Several houses building, together with 
the industrious appearance of saw and grist mills, give it the appear- 
ance of a place of business. Little town is called Hindostan. 

David Thomas, an American pomologist, florist, and writer 
on agricultural subjects, born in 1776, made a journey through 
this part of Indiana in 1816. In his journal as of July 4, 1816, 
he writes: 

As the last gleamings of the day were departing, we arrived at 
Schult's, near the Driftwood branch of White river. This tavern is a 
recent establishment. The proprietor, formerly from Pennsylvania, but 
latterly from Seneca county, in New York, has adopted the eastern 
mode of clearing land, and at once lays it open to the day. The pleasant^ 
ness of the prospect, the safety of the cattle, and the excellence of the 
crop, which now promises to exceed by one-half every other that we 
have seen in the country, will strongly recommend this method to his 
neighbors. Last evening we had heard the noise of the falls a distance 
of a mile or two over the hills, and on approaching, I found the water 
to pitch down about four feet over a level sand rock, extending straight 
across the river. The thick woods on the opposite shore, the clear sky, 
the smooth expanse of water, the foam of the cascade, and the unbroken 
quiet, formed one of the sweetest scenes of solitude. Avoiding the force 
of the stream, small fish in great numbers had come in close with the 
shore; and, eager to ascend the little currents from ledge to ledge, were 
so crowded together that I could take them up by handfuls. 

The United States postofflce and post roads map of 1839, 
locates Hindostan and Mt. Pleasant, and shows that the mail 
carrier had to go to Hindostan, but crossed the river at Mt. 
Pleasant. 

In the Western Sun, August 7, 1819, the postmaster gen- 
eral of the United States advertised for men to carry the mail 
from Louisville to Vincennes 130 miles, once a week, as 
follows : 

From Louisville by Jeffersonville, Utica, Charlestown, Salem, Paoli, 
Shelby, Liverpool [Washington, Indiana] and Hawkin's Ferry to Vin- 
cennes. 

This route would pass by Mt. Pleasant. The order bears 
date of May 26, 1819. 

In the state library there is on file a letter written by J. 
Doane to John Tipton, Esqr., sheriff of Harrison county. 
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dated July 19, 1820. It is postmarked Hindostan, la., July 
19. The postage was ten cents. A circular wooden or metal 
stamp was used in impressing the words "Hindostan, la." on 
the letter. John Tipton became General John Tipton, and a 
United States senator from Indiana. 

At the second session of the fifteenth congress a post road 
was established from Princeton, by Columbia and Peters- 
burg, and the seat of justice [ Porter sville] in Dubois county, 
to Paoli. At the same session a post road was also established 
from Jeffersonville to Vincennes, via Greenville, Fredericks- 
burg, Paoli and Washington. (Western Sun, Saturday, July 
81, 1819.) This last route evidently passed through Hindo- 
stan. In the Princeton-Paoli notice the seat of justice for 
Dubois county was identified by these words : "Dubois Court 
House" (being the McDonald fort in Dubois county). 

On December 31, 1821, the General Assembly enacted a 
law, one section of which reads as follows : 

Section 7. That the road from Rockport to Portersville, thence to 
Hindostan, thence to Bloomington, be and the same is established in 
length eighty miles; that the sum of five thousand four hundred and 
seventeen dollars be appropriated, and that Joseph D. Clements of 
Martin county, Michael Buskirk of Monroe and Sam Snyder of Spencer 
be appointed commissioners, etc. 

A map published in 1834, by S. A. Mitchell, shows a road 
from Rockport to Mt. Pleasant by way of Jasper and Porters- 
ville. 

In Readings in Indiana History, page 236, this appears : 

In the days before bridges there were necessarily far more ferries 
than at present. Every county had licensed ferrymen. On the Louisville- 
Vincennes stage road there were two well-known ferries, one over 
Driftwood at Houghton's or Mount Pleasant, the other over White river 
at Maysville. The ferryman was usually a tavernkeeper as well. 

General Washington Johnson, the first to enter land at 
Mt. Pleasant, was postmaster at Vincennes. He was com- 
missioned to organize Dubois county, February, 1818. He 
was born in Virginia, in 1783, and was the first member of 
the Knox county bar. He was the "father of Masonry" in 
Indiana, being the prime mover in establishing Vincennes 
Lodge No. 1, F. & A. M., March, 1809. Johnson was a hero 
of Tippecanoe, and was promoted quartermaster from the 
ranks, October 30, 1811. He was auditor of public accounts, 
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adjutant general, treasurer of Indiana territory, etc. He 
served as state representative during the sixth, eleventh, thir- 
teenth and fourteenth sessions of the General Assembly. Part 
of the time he was speaker of the house. In all he was a very 
active pioneer official and citizen. He died October 26, 1833. 

General Johnson never forgot his dignity and aristocratic 
training. In his early days he always appended the word 
"gentleman" after signing his name. He had a colored slave 
named Mary Clark, who had bound herself to Johnson by an 
indenture dated October 24, 1816, to serve him for twenty 
years. After one of the hardest fought legal battles of 
pioneer days, she was discharged from her servitude. This 
was the death of slavery in Indiana, five years after the Con- 
stitution of 1816. Slaves were considered convenient, and for 
that reason they were called "voluntary servants" by an agree- 
ment with them in writing, in which they worked out their 
freedom. Their introduction was permitted by the territorial 
legislature previous to 1816. The Corydon constitution pro- 
hibited slavery forever in Indiana. Many well-to-do citizens 
about Vincennes had "voluntary servants." That was the 
"slave section" of Indiana; the Charlestown and Corydon 
sections opposed slavery. 

General Johnson was a noted orator and lawyer of his 
day and generation. He could melt a jury into tears or bring 
it up to a state of frenzy. Perhaps the first effort to issue a 
law book of any kind in Indiana, at private expense, was 
made by General Johnson, in 1817. He called his work a 
Compound of Acts, 1807-1814. This volume is very rare now. 
One book would bring more today than Johnson received for 
his entire edition in 1817. 

The Hon. Wm. E. Niblack of Vincennes began the practice 
of law at Mt. Pleasant in 1851. He was born at Portersville, 
May 22, 1822, was a surveyor, a lawyer, state representative, 
state senator, circuit judge, congressman, Democratic national 
committeeman and judge of the Supreme Court of Indiana. 
He died at Indianapolis, May 7, 1893. 

The Dr. Porter mentioned (also on page 353 of Wilson 
History of Dubois County) was Dr. Ezekiel Porter of Porter's 
Retreat, three miles south of Mt. Pleasant and four miles west 
of Hindostan Falls. The "retreat" was in section twelve of 
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township two north, of range five west. The Porters came 
from Rutland, Vermont, staying for a time about Lexington, 
Kentucky. Dr. Porter's wife was Eunice G. Pomroy, but she 
died in Vermont, 1814. Dr. Porter had six children, namely, 
Laura G., Daniel Pomroy, James W., Julius R., Harriet E. 
and Caroline M. Laura G. Porter became the wife of Thomas 
G. Prentiss. Their daughter, Laura, became Mrs. John Van 
Trees of Washington, Indiana. 

In 1872 Julius R. Porter lived at Greenville, Floyd county, 
Indiana, and Caroline M. (Porter) Grover lived at Lafayette, 
Indiana. The others had passed to the silent beyond previous 
to October 24, 1872. 

Daniel P. Porter married Lydia Gould. James W. Porter 
was married twice. Julius R. Porter married Elizabeth 
Berry. Caroline M. Porter became Mrs. Grover. Harriet 
Porter remained single. 

Dr. Ezekiel Porter died in Martin county; D. P. Porter 
at Greenville; James W. Porter at Cloverport, Kentucky; 
Laura G. Prentiss at Hindostan, and Harriet E. Porter at 
Greenville. 

Portersville, in Dubois county, was named in honor of 
that member of the Porter family who was a relative of 
Judge Arthur Harbison of Dubois county. 

Judge Jonathan Doty, often mentioned in connection with 
the pioneer court at Hindostan, was also the presiding judge 
at the first court held in Dubois county. He was born at 
Somerville, New Jersey, and was a graduate of Princeton. 
He died February 22, 1822, while in office. 

Prior to- 1820, a store or trading post was established at Hindostan, 
probably on Captain Kibley's road by Lewis Brooks, and from his store 
supplies for hunters, pioneers, etc., were taken down White river on 
boats to Portersville, the first "county town" of Dubois county. It 
was two miles from Portersville to the Buffalo trace, thus this plan 
connected the two forks of this road and furnished a connecting link 
in event of Indian trouble. Thomas J. Brooks conducted the store at 
Portersville. The tradition is that the Brooks's brought their goods 
'on east," i. e., Cincinnati. They were Yankees and came from Concord, 
Massachusetts. Hindostan failed during the pestilence in Indiana be- 
tween 1820 and 1822, (Indiana Historical Society Publications, Vol. 6, 
pp. 353-5.) 

In 1825 John Reily of Hindostan was an agent for the 
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Masonic Register, which was printed and published at Vevay, 
by Wm. C. Keen, R. A. M. (Western Sun). 

In 1838 the General Assembly of Indiana appointed Wm. 
K. Jones of Spencer county, Willis Hayes of Dubois county 
and John Gwynn of Martin county as commissioners to lay 
out a state road from Rockport, by way of Gentryville and 
Jasper to Haysville, then by the nearest and best route to 
Mount Pleasant, in Martin county. (Acts 1837-8, p, 328.) 

The Indiana legislature of 1843 appointed A. L. Bladgrave 
of Dubois county, Ezekiel Rutherford and Wm. B. Pine of 
Martin county, commissioners to view, mark and locate a 
state road from Haysville to Hindostan, by way of Pine's 
Mill. 

On July 24, 1826, Dr. Lawrence S. Shuler, in a long letter, 
dated at Hindostan, announced himself as a candidate for 
congress. The letter appeared in the Western Sun, July 29, 
1826. He was president of the Indiana Medical Society. He 
was a native of Montgomery county, New York, and died 
August 4, 1827, at Terre Haute, of consumption. 

Joseph D. Clements used to advertise in the Western Sun, 
in 1826, that he had procured the art of curing persons 
troubled with stammering. 

General John Tipton introduced the bill that took away 
part of Dubois county and attached it to Martin county. Fred 
Sholts was active in this movement. He also asked for a 
survey of the falls at Hindostan the same year. 

In 1823 mail was carried from Palestine by way of Hindo- 
stan to Portersville, thence on to Corydon. 

What is said to have been the first attempt to rob the 
mails in Indiana occurred a short distance from Hindostan 
on the night of March 15, 1830. The rider was struck with 
a club and injured, but his horses ran away. There were 
three ruffians in the gang. (Indianapolis Gazette, April 8, 
1830, copied from the Louisville Public Advertiser.) 

In the Western Sun, June 6, 1818, its readers were warned 
of the danger of exposure to smallpox, reported to have been 
brought west from New York and Philadelphia by emigrants, 
travelers, etc., who put up at taverns. Perhaps this was the 
source of the downfall of Hindostan. During 1819 many 
advertisements and communications appeared giving recipes 
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for the cure of smallpox, cholera morbus and yellow fever. 
Settlers came to Indiana by trails and streams. Keel boats 
were used in traveling up stream, thus in various ways sick- 
ness could have been brought into the early settlements. The 
cause of the sickness at Hindostan does not appear clear. 
Other settlements also suffered, but in a smaller way. 

The story of Hindostan, Greenwich and Mt. Pleasant, now 
a century old, is worth a careful study on the part of the 
history students of southern Indiana and of Martin county 
in particular. All available data should be compiled and pre- 
served. It is worth while. It is very gratifying to record 
that the data left by Mr. Brooks is in keeping with written 
and printed reports, many from England and of which he 
had no knowledge. His information came from other sources, 
mostly personal knowledge. 



